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ABSTRACT 

This papdr constructs a typology of the philosophical 
assuaptions of a huaanistid>\Coapetency based, teacher education 
prograa. At the saae tiae, thV^aper fills in the assuaptions of the 
typology. It is indicated that tW listing of assuHptions is ~ 
characterized by coapleteness, seguential ordering, and the fact that 
it is nbn-coaproaisedi The assuaptions in this listing are broken up 
into the following groups: (a) person's assuaptions, (b) learning 
assuaptions, (c) general teacher education assuaptions, (d) general 
constituency assuaptions, (e) soae selr-de-selection aethodological 
assuaptions, (f) personalization assuaptions, (g) individualization 
assuaptions, (h) objective assuaptions, (i) behavioral objectives 
assuaptions, (j) generation of objectives assuaptions, (k) enabling 
activity assuaptions, (1) individualizing enabling activity 
assuaptions, (a) genesis of enabling activities,- (n) pre-enabling 
activities assessaent, (o) assessaent-grading assuaptions, and (p) 
philosophy value assuaptions. The assuaptions for each group are 
displayed in\ outline ^fora. (JA) i 



A TYPOLOGICAL LISTING 
OF THE PHJLOSOPHICAL ASSUWPTIGNS OF A 
HUMANISTIC COMPETENCY-BASED TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAM 
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■ - . Bruce Thompson' J,--^ ,. 

Assumptions are' presupposed valid; that is, they are 
' accepted statements to which a majority of program 
develop<2rs agree. This is not to say t)iat assumptions' 
will remain static or that scvie assumptions will. not 
be found to be faulty. However* at the present timtii 
these statements of value, unproved fact,- or unusual 
or focal definition are tentatively accepted as valid. 

This paper is an attempt to construct a topology of the philosophical 

assumptions of a humanistic con:pe.tency-based teacher education program. 

At the same time, this paper is also an attempt to fill in the assumptions 

of the typology. This listir.y or <iSsumptions will, how-ever, hopefully be 

unique to the extent that it will Incorporate all three -of the following ' 

qualities: 

1 . COMPLETENESS, Even to the extent that program 
developers disagree as to the validity of any 
assumptions and/or the implications of these 
. . assumptions, won't soecificity of assumption 
presentation at Uast force confrontati-on of 
any differences of opinion as may exist? If 
truth emerges from c.n Advesary process, this 
confrontation miy f;:cilitate production of a 
real and very 'helpful implementation concensus. 

^ 2. SEQUENTIAL ORDEKiNC . ^ To the extent that the 
ordering of assumptions is sequential, thus 
hopefully it will be easier to view the pro- 
gram as a whole, anr avoid such contr-adictions 
as may arise froif too specific a non-sequential 
. perspective. 




3.- KGx-CtXSPsoaiSiD, if program developers iinplemsnt 
programs on the foundation of q pfiilosophy* should 
not the initial program philosophy at les:it at 
first be idealistic? Compromises to the mandates 
of -reality can then be consciously made with better 
understanding of modification impacts. 

This philosophy may also be unique in terras of its humanistic emphasis. 
C5T£ does not have to be humanistic; nor does it have to be mechanistic. 
CBTE can be either humanistic or mechanistic. 

Uhat characteristics of the approach militate for CBTE being either 
r.u.T^r.1stic or cechanistic? Behavioral objectives can bias a program toward 
being r^chanlstic In tone. But behavioral objectives can also bias a pro- 
gram In tne opposite direction. What is the implication of an Instructor 
cper.ly telling you what he would like you to iearn, and how he will evalua^ 
your learning^ ^ . j - 

Student self -instructional use of modules can free professionals from 
having to Interact with students. Self-instruction can also free professors 
to interact more personally with students. 

This list consists of assumptions about both the ends and the means of 
teacher education. Transitional. assumptions are typed in Gothic type. 
Detlnvtlonai assumptions are wyped in itai.xc courier » Focal assumptions 
are typsd In OraTOR. • 
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PERSONS ASSUMPTIONS 

1. People as people have. value. 

2. Persons derive their value from their unique ability to encounter. 

3. ENCOUNTER IS A PROCESS WHEREIN PERSONS IDENTIFY WITH THE PHYSICAL 
7 ENVIRONMENT OR THE THOUGHTS OR FEELINGS OF OTHE^ PERSONS, 



X 



LEARNING ASSUMPTIONS 

1. People can learn. 

2. LEARNING IS THAT PROCESS WHEREIN INDIVIDUALS INTERNALIZE FACTS AND/OR 
■ THE ABILITY TO SYNTHESIZE FACTS INTO CREATIVE NEW IDEAS. 

3. Valuing 1s a learned activity. 

4. Thus valuing encounter is a learned activity. 

.5. Thus groups socialize their members as to the Importance of establishing 
and maintaining social relationships. «uauM5ning 

6. The ability to encounter is a learned, activity. 

7. Groups socialize their members as to the methods of establishing and 
maintaining social relationships. ^ • 

8. Learn^ing, to learn is itself a learned process. 

9. Groups socialize their members as to the importance and methods of 
learning to learn. 

.10. To facilitate this socialization, society has created the roles of 
"instructor" and "learner.". 

11 . "INS'IRUCTOR" IS THE ROLE OF THAT PERSON WHOSE BEHAVIOR AT A GIVEN POINT 
• IN TIME miNLY INVOLVES IMPARTING NEW KNOWLEDGE OR SKILLS TO ANOTHER 
PERSON, 

12. "LEARNER" IS THE ROLE OF THAT PERSON WHOSE BEHAVIOR AT A GIVEN POINT 
IN TIME MAINLY INVOLVES RECEIVING NEW KNOWLEDGE OR SKILLS FiJCW ANOTHER 
PERSON • 

13. Every person possesses some knowledge or skill which enables him to 
facilitate the learning of others. 
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U. No individual possesses all that knowledge or skill which would 
enable him to perfectly faciliute tne learning of all others. 

15. Thus, in education no person should always be viewed as 
instructor^ nor should any person always be viewed as 



LEARNER. 

GENERAL TEACHER EOUCATION ASSUMPTIONS^ 

1. As learning to learn has value, thus education has value. ^ 

2. Teaching is a learned activity. 

3. "TEACHER SDUCAXIOH" IS TSACMXNG OXtiERS ROW TO TEACH, 

4. As education implies teaching, ii^d as education has value, thus 
teacher edycation has value < 

5. The "good" teacjjer^ is cognizant of and responsive to learner needs. 

♦ ^ 

6. Before a person* can respond to learner needs, the person must first 
cope with concerns about self as instructor. 

7. Before a person can cope with concerns about self as Instructor, the 
person must first ccpe with concerns about self as person. ' 

8. As THE GOAL- OF TEACHER EDUCATION IS TO PRODUCE .TEACHtRS** 
WHO RESPOND TO LEARNER EMOTIONAL AND INTELLECTUAL NEEDS, 
THUS TEACHER EDUCATION MUST FACILITATE LEARNERS' ATTEMPTS 
TO COPE WITH CONCERNS ABOUT SELF 'AS PERSON OR WITH CONCERNS 
ABOUT SELF AS INSTRUCTOR. 



A. FLEXIBILITY ASSUMPTIONS: 

1. Education is rapidly changing in response to continual social, 
economic, and political change. 

2. We can not perfectly knowi^e future. 

3. Therefore teacher education should teach student- instructors to 
be receptive to change. 

4. Different pupils may prefer to learn In different ways. 



1 

Assumptions 5-8 from Frances F. Fuller, "Personalized Education for 
Teachers," (Austin: The Research and Development Center for Teacher Educa- 
tion, The University of Texas at Austin, July, 1970), pp. 16-17. 
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. 5. Teachers then tend to be more effective if they are able to em- 
ploy several different; styles of teaching. 

6. Therefore students should be taught the ability to employ a 
variety of teaching styles. 

7. Teachers tend to be more effective if» given the instructional 
situation, the teachers rationally select teaching strategies. ^ 

8. Therefore students should be taught to be rational 

DECISION-MAKERS. 

B. ROLE PERCEPTION ASSUMPTIONS: , : '--^ 

1. Most students like to feel that teachers view them as persons • 
. ' who are equals in many ways. 

2. Then teachers tend to be more effective if they perceive them- 
selves as facilitators as well as dispensers. 

3. Therefore students should be taught to perceive them- 
selves AS FACILITATORS AS WELL AS DISPENSERS, . 

4. Teachers can consciously teach only that which they already know. 

5. Students will learn more from their pupils if they perceive each 
teaching experience to be a learning €xperienc'=^ for them as well 

^ , as for their pupils. 

c 

5. Therefore students should be encouraged to perceive 

EACH teaching EXPERIENCE AS. A LEARNING EXPERIENCE FOR 
THEMSELVES AS WELL AS FOR THEIR PUPILS. 

C. FiELD-EXPERIENCE ASSUMPTIONS: ■ - 

* 

1. Teacher education tends to be more responsive to the needs and 
wants of society if teacher education is considered the job of 
more than just the college of education. 

2. Teacher education exists to serve society, and therefore teacher 
education programs should be responsive to the needs and wants 
of society. 

3. Also, the learning of student-instructors is enhanced if student- 
learner^, are shown WHILE they are told. 

^. Therefore teacher education should place a heavy 

lEMPHA&Ific»ON EJiLD EXPERIENCE. 
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aENERAL CONSTITUENCY ASSUMPTIONS 
'A. PROGRAM EKTERAKCE ASSUMPTIONS: 

U AU persons can overccrae concerns about self as person as well 
as concerns about self as teacher. 

2. All persons can learn. 

3. ^ Thus all persons wko seek admission into teacher educa- 

tion PROGRAMS SHOULD BE ADMITTED. 

a. DE-SELECTION ASSUMPTIONS: 

1. Students who self -select out of teacher education may well seif- 
select Into other disciplines which may hold greater happiness 
for then. V : 

2. Education is an important^Slicietal fijnction. 

3. To the extent th<it poor student-instructors de-select out of the 
teaching profession, :o this extent society will be better off. 

4. Thus teacher .^uv^ation programs should force or encourage 

SOME student, to DE-SELECT OUT OF TEACHER EDUCATION. 
C. SELF-OE-SELECTICN ASSUMPTIONS: 

1. Fair criteria for other-de-selection are most difficult to develop 
and apply. 

2. Self-de-selection requires no program- imposed de-selection criteria. 

3. Also, self-de-selection enhances human value by respecting individual 
freedom. 

^. Thus teacher education programs should emphasize self-de- 
selection over other-de-select ion. - 



SOME S£LF-OE-saECTIO^ m£thooologic!al assumptions 

1. The greater the extent to which this philosophy is shar^ with student- 
instructors, the greater will be the extent that student-instructors 
with low professional commitment will self -de-select from^ the program. 

2. Thus this philosophy should be shared with students to the 
greatest extent possible. 

3. All persons do not accept themselves for what they are and would be. 
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4. PrograiTJS With structured'-in group process confront "individuals with 
decision situations as regards self -acceptance. ^ 

5. Group process implies encounter. 

6. Individuals who do not accept themselves will not be able to accept 

' others, and *hus will not be able to tolerate extensive close group ■ 
process. ^ ^ 

7. If individuals choose to change and accept self and others, group process 
will facilitate such modification. 

8. If indivir'uals decide not , to accept themselves, and if extensive 
group process is structured into the program, then such individuals 
will choose to de-select themselves from the program. 



o 
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9. Thus teacher 'EDUGATmN^^SHOJLD^. in S0M£ measure rSTRUCTURE 

in, encounter. t ^ 

personalization assumptions 



1. Given our l<imited resources and virtually unl incited needs, thus optimal 
learning 1s ojslrable. y ^ 

2. Learning is- best facilitated and perhaps only possilile within a' 
collaborative relationship. 

3. Thus teacher education should occur within a collaborative relationship. 

4. A COLLABORATIVE RELATIOUSHIP IS A RELATION'SHI£> WHEREIN LEARNERS AND IN- 
STRUCTORS IDENTIFY iflTH EACH OTHERS S THOUGHTS AND FEELINGS, RECOGNIZE 
EACH OTHER'S WORK, PLAY, AND LOVE STRENGTHES AND WEAKNESSES, AND ATTEMPT 
TO FOSTER EACH OTHER'S PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL GROifTH, 

C T ' * 

3. iN OTHER WORDSy TEACHER EDUCATION SHOULD BE PERSOMALIZED . • 



individualization assumption 



1. a collaborative relationship can exist only wh'ere persons view each 
other as Individuals. • • 

2. Thus all persons in teacher education should view each 

OTHER AS individuals. PERSONS WHO' EACH" WORK> PLAY. AND 
LOVE DIFFERENTLY. 

OBJECTIVES Assumptions 

1. AN INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVE IS J^' STATEMENT AS TO WHAT WILL BE LEARNED 
AND HOW THE LEARNING WILL BE E\^ALUATED, 




2. Instructional objectives give meaning and structure to the pursuit of 
knowledge and skills. 

3. Such structure facilitates learning. 

ft» Thus persons rightly specify learning objectives in teaching 

INSTRUCTIONAL KNOWLEDGE AND SK^ILLS., ' 



BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES ASSUMPTION 

1 . A BL'H^VIORAL OaJBCTIVB SPECIFIES LS^JiiiliiG CtJTCOfiSS AXD ASSSSStlBHX 
CAIXERIA IStf^EBtSS OF PSBCISB OBSERVABLE, 'bBH&VIGRS. 

2. Teacher education programs give dcadec>1c credit. 
^. Academic credit inherently Implies evaluation.^ 

4. Thus evaluation is an Inherent facet of teacher preparation. 

5. Teacher education programs recemmend learners for cerfjflcatlon. 

6. Certification decisions imply evaluation. 

7. Thus, again, evaluation is an inherent facet of teacher preperation. 

8. Unfairness in academic or certification evaluation undermines the 
collaborative learner-instructor relationship. 

9- Thus nfalrness In evaluation undermines the effectiveness of teacher 
education. 

10. Achievement of behavioral objectives is most fairly measurable. 

11. Thus learning objectives of teacher education programs should 

B£ stated BEHAVI orally. 

' generation of objectives assumptions . 

1. Objectives derive their value only from the extent to which they 
enable students to become Improved teachers. 

2.. Individuals will learn only those knowledge-skills which they feel 
are important. 

3. Persons vary in their individu^^l .biases as to what Is to be valued. 

4. Open learner-instructor interaction results in personal affective growth. 
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5. Open learner- Instructor Interaction may also expose persons to new 
Information. 

6. Thus openness results also In personal cognitive growth. ■( 

7. Learner-instructor interaction may cause instructor re-evaluation as to 
what specific objectives students should be required to pursue. - 

8. The growth which results from such Interaction may also cause Warner, 
re-evaluation as to what instructional objectives ere important^or ' 
not Important. . . 

9. Such \ interactive re-evaluation of objectives' 'imports will tend to 
Identify objectives which are 'cens^nsually seen as being valuable. 

*> 

Such openness will reinforce the collaborative relationship between 
teacher education learners, and instructors. 



10. 



12. 

13. 
14. 

15. 

(16. 

17. 
18. 

19: 

< I 

20. 



o 
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11, Thus' negotiation as to what "instructional objectives should be pursued 
Inherently results In greater probability that learning will occur. 



Thus students and teachers in teacher education progrV'S 

SHOULD negotiate AS TO WHAT OBJECTIVES SHOULD BE SOUGHT 
IN THE STUDY OF THE DISCIPLINE. -\ . 

Yet time constraints limit open negotiation or discussion. 

Thus even after an extended period of negotiation individuals wijl 
undoubtedly feel different as to the appropriateness of given objec- 
tives. ■ ■ . 

Instructors may have high certitude unshared by learners as'to thl ' 

appropriateness of given objectives. . \ 

■a 

As the "instructor" as person has value, then perhaps teachers should 
have the right to require in some instances that learners- meet objectives 
whicn the learners do not immediately recognize as being relevant. 

Learners may have high certitude unshared by instructors regarding the 
appropriateness of given Qbjectives. 

As the. "learner" as person has value, then perhaps students should have 
the right to refuse in some^ instances to meet objectives which Instruc- 
tors do not immediately recognize as being unimportant. , ' 

Numerical limit on the pcercise of such veto prerogatives would undei 
mine the collaborative learner-instructor relationship and thus also 
undermine learning of k^iowledge-skills. 

Thus numer4cal limits should not be imposed on the exercise of veto 
prerogatives. 
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2). To the extent that the collaborative relationship Is fiieanlngful, 
decisions as, to the exercise of these prerogatives will be based 
on Intensity of beliefs and the nature of objectives themselves. 

22. Thus the give-and-take of the collaborative learner- 
Instructor REUTIONSHIP SHOULD SERVE AS THE REGULATOR 

ON The exercise of these prerogative's^. 

23. Individuals may have high certitude unshared by Instructors as to 
xhp appropriateness -of given objectives. 

24. A . learner pursuing such objectives Quires little of Instructor^. 

25. As\ THE "lEARMER" 'AS PERSON HAS VALUE^ THUS EACH STUDENT 
SHOULD. HAVE THE RIGHT TO ACHIEVE OBJECTIVES WHICH ONLY 
HE \SEES AS VALUABLE. 



\ " ENABLING ACTIVITY ASSUflPTIONS 

1. All students are not able to perform Instructional objectives Insaediately 
upon, enterance Into given teacher education programs. 

2. Thus in teaching pedagogical knowledge and skills^ persons 
rightly select enabling activities to facilitate student 

performance of instructional OBJECTIVES. 

INDIVIDUALIZING ENABLING ACTIVITIES ASSUMPTIONS • 

1. Individuals vSfT^IMjch that learning activities will require different 
Investment of time and effort by each student. 

2. For each student and each objective there 1s one enabling activity which 
^ would require least effort-time of each student in completion of each 

objective. 

3. The learner will resent the instructor who requires investment of more 
than the minimal effort or time which would be required for optimal 
completion of enabling activities. 

.4. Utilisation of non-optimal ly effective enabling activities Is by defi- 
nition wasteful. ^ 

5. Thus ideally only individualized enabling activities should 

BE utilized in THE PURSUIT OF INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES. 

GENESIS OF ENABLING ACTIVITIES 

1. Yet enabling activities flow in some measure as natural consequences of 
already negotiated behavioral objectives. 

\ * 
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2. , Thus instructors can appropriately' suggest enablins activff.es for 
specific negotiated objectives. • - • ' 

3. However, students each learn best by perforraing different enabling 
activities. ~ . . 

4. Students sometimes feel that they themselves are best able to detentilne 
what are optimally effective enabling activities. * 



\ Suggestion of multiple enabTing activities structuvfes in student 
\ options. . * I , . 

6. Existence of such options reinforces the collaborative learner- 
Instructor relationship. 

t 

.7. Thus where instructors- offer enaburs for u^structional' 
objectives they should provide several emablers for each * 

OBJECT I V£i 

8. Teaching should be client-centered. 

9, Enabling activities derive their value only to- the extent that thay' 
enable students .to achieve Instructional objectives.. 

10. Instructors should care only that learners reach instructional objec- 
tives, and not care^how the students get there. ^ 

11. Thus students should not^^e required to negotiate as to the 
activities they choose to 1?erf0rm in pursuit of objectives 

PERFORMANCE. 

PRE-ENABLING ACTIVITIES ASSESSMENT ' 

I 

^•7 1. Learners can not learn that which they already know. 

2. Learne^^ resent attempts to teach them that which they already know. 

^ 3. Such resentment undermines the valuable collaborative learner- ins tr^jctor 
: . relationship. 

4. Pre-actlvity credit by challenge avoids attempts. to teach individuals ^ 
that which they already know. 

5, Thus pre-activities^credit by challenge should be a part of 

TEACHER EDUCATION programs. 

' ASSESSMENT'-^GRADIMf ASSUMPTIONS 

1. Jhe only appropriate evaluation question for an objective is the 
objective itself. 



2. 3ut one either, performs or does not perform a behdvlordl objecx.ive, 

3. Thus one can not fairly grade students on the degree to which they 
perform behavioral objectives. 

4. The pri.-nal goal or teacher education is to produce competent teachers, 

5. There is little if any correlation "between rate of objective pirfomiar.ct 
anc^ equality of learning. 

6. T.-.US .T.euiur^nvj rate of objective performance is noc an acceptable asseis- 
. ineni; proceuu>e. ^ 

7. Also, .Teasuring an individual's rate of learning against- other's rates 
of learning would violate the thrust of an Indivicua'iized personalized 
teacher preparation program. 

"8. Thus assessment of student performance should not be time- 
abased^ ONLy^XOMPETENCY-BASED. 

9. Thus students can-^nly differentiate then'»selves into one of two categories. 

'10. * Incoinpent students should not be certified to teach. 

f . : 

11. Thus one category which learners in teacher 'eoucatiom programs 

• ZHOU\fi HAVE THE OPTION OF DIFFERENTIATING THEMSELVES INTO iS 

THE "not Yet'* or th^ "r category. 

12. In a two category system of assessment where one category has been generated, 
but one category remains to be Identified. 

13. Selection of the other category from among the B, C, or D catecories wouli 
, n disallow the student the option of making A's^ 

/f6it' being, able to make A's would inherently undermine the students' abilities 
A^.^ ^^^^ cumulative grade point averages. 

-15. Some students- might well resent such restriction. 

16. Such ^resentment would undermine the valuable collaborative learner- * 
' Instructor relationship. 

V t 

17. Thus the remalnlAg evaluative category must not be drawn from the C, B, or 
0 categories. 

18. Utilizing the A category as/' the remaining- category would inherently dis- 
allow the student, the option of differentiating himself into the B, C, or 

p categories. • ' , 

19. This would pi^bably cause favorable distortion in the student's .cumulative 
grade pofnt average. 
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20. This distortion would probably 'dli.iWy both college ac.ri-iA'itrjtors dnd 
schooT district' hiring personnel. i 

tl, \ The only other avd liable assessirti^nt category is the pak category. 

r 

22. ' Tne pass assessment c4tegory will not distort QraQt: point averages* 

nor cause any other significant problems. 

23. Thus ?ass-I is the or?, -f lsgitimate ii^ADi.\G sYST£i\ to 3£ 

US-^ IN TEACHER £DUCATiOi\ PROGRAMS. 



1. 



PHILOSOPHY VALUl ASSUMPTIONS 

To b'L valuable this philosophy must to some extent be capable of 
implementation. * " 



2v All universities are constantly cha'ng1r?5. 

3. Thu^ perhaps the program mandated in this. philosophy can to some 
extent be implemented. . ' * ' 

4. Thus perhaps this philosophy has value. 

.5. Mo philosopKy of education can be perfectly cogent or realisfic. • 

« 

6. Thus this teacher' education pkiLosophy must be cg\s:derez 

AS TRANSITORY AND FLEXIBLE. AND IN CONSTANT NEED OF .^^SPON 
SiVE MODIFICATIONS, * ' \ 



I I 



